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ABSTBACT 

• The purpose of this essay is twofold. First, it is 
intended to coawunicate the authors* sense of the ^context in which 
t^e -schools will be operajiing over the next 10 or ^12 years and how- ■* 
this context differs frow that of the past-dozen years. Second, this 
analysis, presents two scenairios for the schools* larger coiiunity 
roles in' the next 10 years. One of these scenarios* deals with growing 
couunitifes: th€ other deals with cowiunities experiencing decline. , 
The essay concludes with a. moz9 general ranking of the possible 
douuhity roles that the :s<dliools can fill. An appendix provides - 
additional inforwation on the wajor factors influeneing school ^ 
.enrollaent trends. (Author). ■ * - 
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THE schools: community ROLftMN.THE NtXT TEN YEARS: 
AN OUTSIDE PERSPECTIVE ' 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Huds.on l!ktltute's future studies program has gained attention most^ 
recently for looking ahead two hundred ytfars; However^ (nost of^ the 
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futures studies ^*he Institute has undertaken for .government agencies and 
private businesses focus on the next decade or so^ Such studies generally 
probe questions of special Interest— the future supply and demand for food 
and fuel, the fyture of 4I.S, cities, of the Federal health-care role, of 
mult[nati/5nal| corporations, ^welfare programs, %oi*Rlng mothers,** and so on* 

T|ie paper yojj ^re starting to read is not a report on a specialized 
study but a "think- piece/* We have been asked to apply our' knowledge and 

Intuitions to a particular subject: the ways in which schools may innovate 

\ 

in serving their communities' needs under the conditions of ttie next dozen 
years. As we understand this subject. It is not intended to Include the 
traditional,, primary educational functions of the schools, but only the 
\ secondary uses of faci 1 1t les, ecjui pnjent., and personnel. In practice, this 
distinction Is not Always clear: ^udh innovations as the employment of 
retired people as teacher aides, or the Inst i tuition of certain kinds of ^ • 
work-stu4y program, may serve both primary and^secoMary functions. Sflll, 
It Is a usefuf distinction^ and It gives us the terminology to state-at the 
^ start that out- focus on secondary ^^unct Ions ^should not be allowed to obscure 
^ the fact that* educating children Is the primary function of the schools. 

Herman Kahn, Will lam Browft, and Leon Martel, The Next 20(1 Years V ^ 
(New, York:. Wl 11 lam Morrow and Company, Inc., 1976)"! ^ ' 
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What we would like to do In this essay iV two things. First, we 
want* to ccinmuni,cate our sefise of, the context m which the schools will be . 
operating over the next^ tensor twelve yearC, aiid how this context d.iffers 
, from that of the p'ast dozen years. Part of t\^i\ discussion will relate 

to. quantified trends in the age distribution arid\ location of the. population ; 
part wfll d^al with what we perceive as jthe dominant near-past and near- 
future trends ^in public and '*el Ite" /TtTtudes, cul\tura j^Umate, and social 

policy, as these bear^on oilr area of concern. In" the second part oY the' ' 

. ' — \ * ■ ' " 

s essaV, we will develop and discuss two scenarios for the schools* larger 

' ^ <" " " ^ 

community roles in the next *ten yeats. One of these scenarios wi 1 1 deal 
with growing communities; the other v^i.th those that experience decl ine. 
The scenarios will attempt to differentiate the problems and oppor*^tunit ies 
far the schools* community roles that "go with**' conditions of growth or 
decltiie. The essay will then conclyde with*a more general ranking of the 
ft menu of possible community roles for the schools-. An Appendix provides 

• a , » • " 

' , \' ^ 

% 

additional information on the njjajor factors Influencing school enrollment 

trends*. > . . ' V^^ '/ ' ^ 

We shogjd mention that our title intends to convey seve^ral messages: 

Flr5i> that we are "outsiders," with the advantages and limitations that 
* . J, • ' • ^ 

Implies; sccdnd, th^t, as outsiders, and as policy-oriented futurists, we 

narturally center our^ attention on the empirical rather th^n the theoretical 

^ aspects of Community Education"; third, thatrbur aim is to improve the f 6m- 

munity aduc^tor^s abjMty.to work with the opportunities and constraints " ' 

that^we consider, Jlkely to characterize the next ten years. In other words ^ 



we dd 
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not speculate on the -longer-term prospects for community schools In 
'Industr'l^l^sdql^ty. We afm^for short-term usefulness, not to ' 
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inspire or entertain, and certainly not. to evoke agreement with all*of 
our Interpretations and emphases* In^the finil analysis, the useV Is the 
"futurist/* and our essay Is probably less helpful where it reinforces • 
the user's p/for bejiefs th^n where dislgreement serves as a springboard 
or catalyst • The «say will be moit productive where the act of reading 
It, stimulates, the- reacUr, at least figuratively, to write hi^s or her own. 



IL ESTABLISHING THE CONTEXT 
A* The '^Softe 



?r" Sort of Trends { 




Recent years have' seen>S(jextraordi nary sjmt fn fashionable attitudes* 

about the schools* This shift has not occurred in a vacuum Uiut as part of 
• # 
, more general changes in the climate of the culture* -Of these the most 

conspicuous ha.s bee.n' the^ development of a mood of malaise with* respect to 

both tfie ^nds and* means of social policy* In the mtd-1960s, sentiments 

ranging from radical to reactionary found expression in the concept of a / • 

"sick society." These sentiments proved prof^j^in^'' subversive of the Great 

Society and "poverty war" objectives of the Johnsprtt^iaj^stratioVi* Specif- 

Jcally, the tiotlon that the poor should be aided to acquire t>ie ski 1 ls_^and> /? 

attitudes necessary fpr full participation ijuour advanced industrial'^ 

• • . . , ^ - , . '^^^ 

economy came to seem crass and insensitive, or It was contended that such ' . 
alms could not be realized without prior "radical restructuring" of pUr 
institutions* 

^ Ai?bund the turn of the decade, such activist andr In their owr^ way, 
optimistic views gave way to.a profoundly p^esslmt$tic fatalism./ The Indus-' • 
trial era's concept of progress was discredited not as an anachrohlsm\f rom- 
• which "forerunner youth" would save us,. Jjut as a frap from which, quite 



■ J ' , ■ 

possibly, there was no escape, an InexoVable downward spiral triggered by 
\ global population growth, pollution, resource depletion/ and human greed* 
At the isame tlme^ t>he fashionable critique. of social policy refociised 

' frcJm endr\o means. It. was said t;hat "nothing works"; th^it efforts to 

' ■ ■ - . \ . 

solve sociaJ problem^ generate wjfrse problems; that poverty programs mainly 

function to Tine the pockets of middle-class professionals and "bureaucrats J* 

However, this period'also saw a, narrowing of the abyss that had tome, •a few 

years earlier, to separate ''elite", reformers from the average American. 

As the economic- disorders of ^ the 1970s cHspTaced the social disrupt(ons of 

the 1960s, highly educated Americans b'egan to recover the respect for the 

values and needs of the "common man" that had characterized ref,ormers of 

edrlier times.. Such terms as' "law and order" and "work ethlc^*\could once 

more be used without a deprecating sneer. ^ 

^ These- complex trends have*been fully evident In the Brea of education. 

A dozen years^ago, any essay on tRenTgiture of the schools ^uld hav^ cen- 

tered on dUcussion of substantive goals and priorities. The educational 

field was 'permeated with a sense of sutcess and a>eI^sh^for Innovation. 

For as long as many yourfg^^eachers ^ould r«nember, each Incoming class had 

done-^better than the one before. Alth9agh the school population was growing 

by leaps. and bounds, local ta;{payers-vwere endorsing rates of Increase In 

expenditures that substantially exceeded the^rate of Increase of enrollments. 

Cla^s size was dropping. New bul Idlngs.dotted the landscape.. Federal aid 

had become a reality, and was being re-targeted on the. poor. The Intransl- 

\ 

gieance of Southern reslstancfe to racial Integration of the schools was 
casing. Rising salaries were/iaking the teaching profession more attractive. 

better •educated, more affluent public was proving hospitable to an array 
ot. Iong--ddvocated Innovations, andStdnew technologies as well. 
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Today a very different orientation prevafls. The ses^se of control- 



^ ling the. future has long»?lnce dissipated* The tr^ds of central .concern 



t 

wire not planned liy anyone* Their origin; functioning, and significance 
are poorly understood* They are t^be coped with, made the best of.i Like 
so many other aspects of oiir national life, the schools are gripped with 
the notion that the mission of America ' s \hi rd Century is to learn **the 

art of managing decline." t 

• ■> » ^ 

r Any such mercurial shift of national ''mood" must be viewed with sus-? 

' ' * \^ 

*pucion. However, wit>hr respect to the schools, it. is evident enough tfiat 
a great deal has changed, and an essay on the future must tdlce these changes 
into account. First, the Coleman Report cast doubt on .what had hitherto \ 
been gospel; that costly "inputs** Improve the "output" of j the schools. 
Tnel^jthe trend toward' annual improvement in measurtd academic^achlevement 

rsed. Noted t|)itia11y in Inner-city schools ^together with rising -v 
disorder and violence),' this coun;tertrend was often attributed to the, 
rapidly changing racial configuration of these schools. Similarly, the 
decline in College Board sc'ores* was at first explained'by* reference to th? 
, fact that more—and presumabl)( less well qualified—students were taking 
.these tests. ' ' . ' , , 

, Recent studies have documented .that neither explanation suffices. 

Academic perforiDance has been dropping in white suburban schools as well 

♦ *k '\. , / 

^' - ^ 

as In central cities. Of ten^ the best students have shown the greatest ' 
decline, compared tonheir peers whp took the same tes.ts 1n the same school 

Tnfs paragraph summarizes findings of a Hudson Institute study, con- 
ducted by Frank E. Armbruster, as part of a program of U.S. social^ policy 
studies funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity (now the Community 
^ Services Adm;ltilsferatlon). A book based ort this education s^Udy has 
pJannedtpubUcatfon dat^ of June 1977.' 
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districts in earlier years. Perhaps most mystifying, the turndown in 
score.s occurred at abo^t the same time for all levels above* third or 
fourth grade? in other words, the phenomenon was not a- matter of an 
''under— achieving" cohort mqying through the grades but, at leas/ at the 
'start, of a synchronized slippage on the part of student's of various ages 
who had previously been on the rising phase of the achTevement -curve. 

Meanwhile, large, numbers of school districts began to turn down bond 
Issues and budgets. The recession of 1970 and the more^ severe *^'stagf lation" 
and recession of recent years reinforced this development, as did the* 
serious fiscal problems many citiesvwere forced to face., flk the same 

time, traditional means of fu|||iing public schools came under court challenge; 
and turmoil resulted from efforts t^enforce racial integration in the North. 
Pn top of all this came the problem of rapid enrollment decline in many 
elementary schools, dramatizing ^the long-te^prospect for the high schools 
•at a time wherr the short-term prospect was still a rise in enrollment every 

Curricular pmphases have changed as^well. The neo-tradi tional i st 

emphases of the post-sputn4k er^ ga^S'e way to a climate in which the schools 

were deprecated for stressing compet^lve achievement. **^ft'^ subjects 

came into vogue. The Idea of equipping the childr;en of the poor arrd near- 

poor wl^h.the Basic academfc skills to rise in a hard, cruel world was sup- 

• • * \ * ** 

planted by the^idea that the schools must compehsate for the psycholagica*! 

'damage of disorderly home environments. As in middle-class schools, the 

Inner-clty teacher was charged.;f frst and foremos^t tp be sensitive td the 

nccds^and Interests of 6ach individual child. Yet this was imm^sely dlffi- 

cult to attempt eveii In'many school^ where the task was not complicated by 
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^ rapid racial change. 
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Nor was the teachef helped by the long period. when fashionable 



^thinking denied or olbscured ^e demands of poor and nonpoor, black and 

white parents allk'e fo^ ai disciplined environment for learning and a 

^ . ' . » • ^ • 

reasonable 'emphasis on the three Rs. ^But what^.one might term the "cour\-» 

' ter reformat I on" of fashionable attitudes Is now clearly Impacting .on the 

schools; and we^ regard this development* as having major Impprt for' the 

> 

next ten ye^rs., Instead of 'casting themselves in a vanguard rqle, many 
of the wel I -educated parents and other citizens who bestir themselves to 
Influence school policy at the local level seem llkely'for a good many 
/years to see .their role as one of championing the values and concerns of 
the community at large. , ^ • ^ 

However; what this connotes Is easy to misstate or carlcattrre. ^ 
Gallup's annual surveys of attitudes about education suggest continuing 

concern about costs— but not blind opposition tO'hlgner budgets^ and not 

• • \ • * 

a widespread foelfef that teachers 'are overpaid/ although these Attitudes 
are obviously Importar^t In some places., The surveys show strong opposf- 



.tlon to teacher tenure,' and strong attraction- to ''accountabTTi ty*'— but * 
also'^acceptance.of teachers'* right to. belong to. unions", If not to strike. 

They suggest emphasis on basjc skills, dlsclpl Ine, and vocational training- 

-» ^ • 

but not blanket hostNlty to the 'Innovations of recent .years, or to-new 
forms of experiment. TKey show strongs opposition to busing-- but st^^ang 



See tb« Gallup Opinion Index for recent years. For earlier years; 
Stanley El am',, editor. The Gallup Polls of Attitudes Toward Education . 
1969-73. Ph I' D« 1 ta . Kappa, Inc.^, 1973. ) I ^' * . 
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acceptance of racial Integrajtlon. Thus the concept of "counterreforma- 
.1 ' ' * ■ ■ - ' , " ' ' , 

. " 3 synonym for- restoration of the. ways thfe schools' were orga- 

' V * - ■■ ^ , ' ' 

nlzed'and fuXctioned thirty years ago.' It refers father to what 'might be 

termed a "New' Synthesis'**^ of elite and popular attitudes, a consensus of t 

> moderates that is already reflected *in the composition of school- boards . " 
^ * \ ' * . ' - - ^ ♦ * • 

, In many areas; , ^ 

This, at least, is the construction we f ind'p^rsuaslve.. Those who 

ay less sanguine perceive^ Instead a "swing to the right," with ominous. , 

l.mport for civiUrights, civil liberties,, and (at a more mundane lev^T) 

the^ funding oF'the schoo-ls. We agree that such^developments will dhar^c- " 

tenze some school' districts; whi le today's 17^,000 school . districts are ' 

remarkabjy fewer than xthe ^jCSOO in'196iO, they suffice to allow for great 

^ , - ' ' - ■ • f • ^ • 

diversity. But wbl expect this diversity^ tp 'function within a fr'amej^ork y 

' . " * ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ " 

of constraints and Incent IVesii' such">s our term' * 'Mew ^nthesls" meant 

ta connote, at least unti K the late igSOs, • ' ( , . 

\ We also see it likely^that this comi)l^ decade wiJl be ^character! zed 

, ' . * . • • • '"^^^ ^ / " " ^ * : 

by relatively rapid ecpnom I.e. growth. This foretas't (-es.ts onl analyses ^ " ' 
that we the ^pace to expj i,cate, here, Jbut it -fs^ worth netting thdt our 

V economic and social* forecasts. ^re iht^r re la ted—and that thfe fami Ijar*'^-^ 
term, ^n ••aging popUlation/^^s very misleadtng for the next decade, when 

V an.unu^alj,y high proportion of our vf^rking-a'ge population wi H 'be enit^ring" 
rthelr most productive years, In terms Qf employmertt experience, healtfi^afid 

According .^ojmother^source , (the 1'97^ gen&r^l purvey cpnducted i,y^' • 
the National OpinloiTRSsearch Center) a" majority of whl twy except. Inf the . 
$20,000 + Income group, would not object ,to*thei r chi IdrenXt tending i 
\ , |chool that was more than half black'. This claim is fgipressive^ven if' 
-taken- with a large grain of sajt. .. ^: \' • . 

• '" ' * • ^ • T , \^ . * t 
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vitality, and the motivations that accompany family responsibilities even 
if the*family Is small* '\ 

We do consider it possible or even likely that an era of slackened 
economic growth, social conflict, and renewed appetl\te'for sCfclal experi- . 
mentation may begin to 'emerge by the end of the period of interest to 
this essay. In other words, our decade of '*New Synthesis*' migh't be viewed 
as a breathing sprfci^ betweeh two more "interesting** times. Also, it shbUlrf 
go without saying that unpleasant surprises can occur, and that failure tp 
control inflation (whatever happens to the unemployment rate) could have 
serious disorienting effects. The schools, like all our other institutions 
including the family, would be severely handicapped in ability tojplan and 

in "sense of^control'^ by continuing high r^ates of inflation and by their 

* < 

characteristic, often difficult to predict, unevenness among commodities. 
The public V^ws this: only once in the depths of 197^ did the percentage 
of Gallup's respondents who regarded 'tinemployment as our most importai^t 
national problem (crime remains the top local problem) exceed the percent- 
age v^o saw .HUf lat'i.015^ in this light* Thus to an important extent^our New 
Synthesis forecast rests on an as.stimption that the annual rate of inflation 
will not get 6uJt of hand — indeed., that it may be brought wel 1^ below the 
levej that- plagues us today. , : » * 

B. School Enrollment Trends ^ . ^ . 

the most sofid data we have for speculation on the social future 
rela^te to the numbers and age^distribution of people already born. For 
the schools this means that we can speak wl^th a high level of confidence . 
about the numbers oj first graders through 1982.- The same data a.llow us . 



— • * 

an eijjnwte, for high school seniors ^througlTi^l 99^, al though *the element of 

' • • \r> . . - • - * " ' • « ^ • 

uncertatg^ty obviously compounds with time: by 1994,. educat'lonal policy 

regarding 'dropputs may have changed, or the Census Bureau's present assump- 

tlons about the contribution of Iplgration to population growth may n<5 

• • • 

longer be val Id. . ^ v 

However, t;hese'^relatively solid data pertain tp the national scenfe. 
Their usefulness for state and local . planners Is limited by variation in 
law or. practice regarding' school -entry and school -leaving age. It Is 
limited by great dlfferenc.es in the distribution of children between pub- 
lic and non-public schools, and by differences in the trends this distrlbu- 
tloji shows. Most important, it is limited by the fact that Americans, 
especially younger ones, move aroui)d a lot. While most of- these moves are 
local, a* sufficient number are longer-distance to produce considerable 
Interstate-variation In enrol Iment trend. As Illustrated by , the accompany- 
Ing map, the^ 1972-7^ period saw a decline of more than seven percent for. 
^ / Illinois and, at the oppo^jjte extreme, a^rlse of almost fifteen percent 
for Arizona. ' e ' ' . 

This variance does not mean^that national data are "academic** except 

for national educational planning purposes. This concIuYlon would be war- 

"--r----^^-u • , \ 

ranted If past birth rate trends had varied greatly^^-^rom state to* state, ' 



but these trends have shown a* fnarked^ t^fency to move^oa&^her. Thus 
tlnterstate variations In school enrollment are sub|tai^tlaffyv-al though 

' / - ^ . • ' % . 

not .entirely, a function of the difference between but- anfd^ In-rtlgratlon. 
^State and VocaJ planners, having est.lmated 4:helT mlgratlor1|prospect, can 
Interpret national projections as diminishing or exaggerating thp expect- 
art) le Impact of the^ migration trend ojl their' schools. Thus In 1972 past 

ERIC ^ . . - . ^4 . ' ^ 
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trends in the national birth rate (expressed as national school enroll*- 
meat projections) might have warned 'suc|i states as Texas and California 
to expect the modertate enrollment decljne shown on the map despite their 
expectation of fairly substantial in**mlg'ratlon. Ten or twenty years* . 
earlier^ a similar rate of in^-mlgr^tion would hdve connoted' a dfspro^^ - 
portionate Impact on the schools. And these differences over time have* 

-meaning for the school district level as well as the state, although at ^ 

' . . . <• 

-this level one would expect some exceptions to the general rule* 

Obviously, trends in enrollment and (projected enrollment can have 
* ' " ^ " 

arv* important bearing on the evolution of the*schools* ,CPfnmunIty. roles* 

However^ the range of local variance does limit the interest of national 

trends. f;or this reason, we limit ou^ discussion^ to several points and 

speculitlons of/genei^al Interest* ^(A more detailed treatment wttl be 

fMndJri the ac 



The fiTst point to make about the national enrollment tt;end is jtf^at 
the 1980s will see a stabilization 3nd, in?ieed, a slight rise in the ■ 

• * 

numbers 6f elementary and junior high school children even if the birth 

rate drops slightly lower than it stands to<day. This oddity results from 

a continuing .Increase, for several mora^years, in numbers of women who* 

are In their prime child-bfear ing years. ' , ^ ' 

Meanwhile, the probTems that have been experienced by the elementary ^ 
' . ■ . - ^ ■ > ' 

schools wi,U begin to shift to the secondary schools. If immigration 

holds constant, the number of 14 to 17-year olds in 1990 will be 25 per- 
cent lower than in the peak year, 'l97'>. As is illustrated iri the Appendix 
to the paper, some of this declinp (especial ly'througfiv 1985) might be 
accomhiodated Informally by the reduction of class-size. Alsb, While 
there is some interest today in lowering the' legal dropout age, the prob- 
lems associated with decll-nlngNmrol I'm seem likely by the mid-1980s^ ^ 
to dampen t|)is Interest and to y lie Id '^Increased emphasis;on improving ' • - 
liFetentlon rates and fncregsin^i the re-enrollment of school-leavers. In 

short. If one counts high school classrooms Instead of students, or 
' enrolled- Students rather than hfgh-schoQl age population, the decline ' 
from 197^ to 1990 (or later) will probably turn out to be sd4what less, 

As already noted, migration trends wi 1 1 produce' great local .differ-, » 
- ■ ■'. ' . " ^ ^ ' ' 

ences. However, the projection of migration' trends is fraught with con- 

siderable uncertainty. Until rather recently, comprehensive and detailed 

data on population movements 'within' the United S.tates were limited .to the 

deccHnlal census years. Current techniques for annual measurement are 

stIU somewKat experimental. Perhaps more important, w^lack the experi- 

cnce to'-judge how much of the migration -of the 1970s is a temporary 




iJ)roduct of ecbndmlc ills. HoW many/ of the people who were attracted irr^ 
the earryJ5-70s to the healthier economies, warmer climate, and lowl 
llyiiig costs' of the *'$unbe1t'* stafes .will stay there? How seriously- ' 
should we ,regar^>jthe hisjdr-lcally unprecedented fact that fewer American 
are moving into- than out of rrfetropo} i tan areas? What abouf the equally 
unprecedented fact that as many blacks are moving into the ^ South, as are 
moving out? Even If ^ur documentation of ^ these ^'facts'* ^were more^ precise 
t-lian It is, the underlying conditions supporting the trends could change. 
SimHarly, at the local ^evel ,<> experience is an important teacher but 
also, In some ci rcums trances , a treacherous one. 



A, special case of this problem Is the future. birth rate. It is u.sual 

today to assume that the 1940s ^nd 1950s were an anomalous episode, i-n the 

^^^^ " . •- ^ 

long-term trend^of birth^^ate ^ecl ine. The resumption of this long-term 
trend durrhg the past twenty years 'has included especially rapid rates of 
decline in fertility for most population subgroups that had exceptionally 
large families* in tke past: e.g.. Catholics, blacks, ' Immigrants', , rural 
people, the poor. .Thus* it has- been easy, to postulate t'hat various ^on- 
.textual factors are producing and facllitatlhg a homogeneous preference 
for smal 1* famlUe.s. ! ' , ^ 

'As applied to 'Magging** ^rpups,, this line of reasoning I's certalrtly 
persuasive^ elsewhere, the. question arises, '*How small?'* Today's birt'h ' 
rate points /^bwbrd average completed fertility of 1.8 children. To 
sustdtn^ this average, it Is necessary th<^ very large rtumberis of young 
women have one child or none. Yet even tod^y, when the polls tnfllcate, 
that family size preferences are lower* than ever.Jjefore, they do not yield 

- 'rc^ . ' ' ^ ' ^ "^-^ ; ^ 

thJs result, the modal preference Is two children, and the percentage 



nting three or more Is a great deal higher than that which favors-dne- 
6r none. ... \ ^ * 

Also, the difference between a two- and ^ three-cht l3 fami ly looks 
ter/lbly dramatic when expressed Innatlonal terms, but the difference it 
connotes for the bujdget of a. particular young family may be well within 
a range where fashion Is (^fecta-lve. In a society so affluent as oursi It 
may be that the Tong-term decMne In the birth rate is replaced bf a** 
cycje Pn which young people who ^rew up In very small famj 1 ies^ thW It 
would be more fun to have somewhat larger on^s, and vice versa, 

^There are^ basically, four different theories one' might Jtake^serlous 
)lrth-rat 



about the^lrth-rate |rend of tl]^ next ten years: 



That'cultural changes (e.g., feminism, commitment to zero 
./ or.negdtlve population growth, distaste for^ chl Idren) can 
. result in a continuf^g fertility decline; 

1/ ^ '2* the^birth rate may rise slightly, but* will stabilize 

% i' . or less permane>itly at roughly 'a replacement level; 

3. That birth rates wjll rise fn the 1980s (and 1990s), expressing^ 
i ^ the rising phase 'of an Inter-generatlonal cyclkjfl trend; and 

4. That l)irth rates w^Ml rise, but for^reasdns that do not hold \ 
promise of an orderly, counterbalancing, subsequent down- 

* turn, * • . • 

The second most important point to make ^bout these theories Is that,'^ln 
the period of interest, there would be, no way'toHell whethen a rise in 
^tHe l?lrth rate corroborated Theorv| #3 or #4. /The most Important point to 

- * * , * 

make is t^iat alT possible developments-*-Tbfeor les #l,v3?2, or the ambiguous 

^ ' ^ ' \ V' * ' • / 

. #3/#4--wqultl* almost certainly be viewed with mounting concern. This Is 

», ' ^ *' » . » 

' thV legacy of the gre^t- fluctuations of the past half century. In the. 

'' '.|980$ we begin to. experience a situation where the number ^of young 
.■■'''''■']■■ ' ♦ . ■ " . - ■ * ' • ' • 

>. .workers grows smaller each year. If the birth rate stays low, the 
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y associated economic problems and the prospect of theKr worsening will 
become more "real," yet the scary connotations that rising birth rates 
have acquired since the 1956s will not go away. With reference to "right 
teaching," the schoolsVwIll be pressured from both directions. The rela- 
tive harfnony that has recently exisfefd on tKe subject desirable birth 
rates will' tend to be replaced by rathei* heated controversy, whatever the 
f^rtlMty trend. 

In short, for purposes of speculation on the next ten years, what' 
happens to the birth rate should be regarded as an open question; second, 
the range of direct impact of ^alternat Ive birth rate trends on enrollment, 
within this ten-year time frame. Is almost certainly not great enough to 
■^"^'^^ifl^^^'"^ uncertainty as Including any potential for a- serious 
problem; and.^^^-tlOjd^^^hatever the trend, the anxlet^and conflicts It 
generates will create worse^ort-term prob'lemfe'for the schools than the 
. ' trend Itself. ^ ' , T ' " i 

y V Among the uncertainties wh I q,h. complicate projection of a school , 
'^dlstr4ct's enrollment, we should also mention th^ potential for change 
In national Immigration pol Icy. - Our^ppendlx RrovldeS some Information 
on recent Immigration trends, "but these trends have pertatnedto nation- 
alltl^s and occupations rather than numbers. For demographic and-^lso, 
.more recently, for economic reasons, there have been effective pressures 
to keep the numbers of Immigrants smal 1 ... However, because of. the birth 
rate decl ine/ legal Imm'jgrants now account for about' a quarter of our 
• ' "annual net Increase In population, compared to about a tenth tft^ig?^.' 
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- . comparison Idoes not Inclyde the one-time surge In Immigration- 

^t.r ^ty «*?ocIated with the evacuation' of South Vietnam. It also excludes Illegal 
'''■"'SJfaOt**. whose numbers Jn .the 'country today may be as high as five or 
..six-mMIton.'.- ' ' -Vn 

^ERIC.i:"-.:'^.,;;'':/.,.,--'^\ ■ •. • . • 



^ In the0980s, the decline In numbers pf yoUng people reaching working 

age toiTld trigger a^falrVy rapid build-up of pressures to Increase numbers 

^of Ittmtgrants., especlaliv the 1 ess-ski 1 led. Even a tripling of Immf^ratlon 

Wld not have a great Impact on the "average" school district, since the 

df,strlbutfon of fnimfgrants tends to be concentrated^ However, even a ' 
<~ . '.• 

^ redistribution of the present immigrant flow— for example, lf,more Indus- 

try moves to the Southeastern states— could become the central problem of 
school -community relat lons'in many districts. In a number of states^ 
only-a ^few |>ercerjt of the population are "foreign stock," a category "that 
Includes not only the foreign-born but people with one foretgn>6ornsparent. 
If we sqrpose- some Increase In immlgratton,- a .marked- shift ff occupational 
preference toward th6 less-skilled, and some geographical changes In Imml- 
^ grant-receiving localities, It Is easy to Imagine that many more school 
<flstrlcts than today will be faced with "trad It lonal'* problems that are 
new to them. - / 

C- Nummary' of Contextual F actors'! • ' <^ 

. We pause now to recapitulate th^ points -we- have made thus far about 

* -the context ^of schoolrcommunl ty relation^ In t^he next ten years. We 
believe It Is^ reasonable to expect, at lefst by comparison to the past 
fifteen year?, a relative absence of/lssues that polarize cotnnunltles, 
.setting raceS, ethnic groups,, social classes, and the generatfons at odds. 

. It wJJl generally be possible to appeal to' a broad constituency without. «• 
Infuriating militant mlnorttlSs. In the schools, there will be more con- 
cem for "standards," In all our Institutions, a more relaxed attitude 
about living With reasonable. (or even silly) institutional rUlis. - t 



* ^ Community and personal life are likely to^eem mare interesting In 

the doming decade than national politics and crusades*. As economic 
recovery proceeds, the ''typical'V school *distVict will' characterized ' 
by stable elementaryschool enrol Iment,. decl ining high\^chool enrollment^ 
and an expand Fng tax base, as the crest of the baby boom generation moves 
Into Its home-huylng and peak earning years. Our age dlstrfbut ion/ al so 
suggests that, while families may remain small, the proportion of all. 
households that.ttave at least one clilld In school will rise. Thus there 
* ^ Is no reason to expect thp school/s most .direct electoral constituency to 
shrink. Indeed, families that heVe only two children may well have more* 
time and motivation to Int^r^t t|iemselves In t^,?scho6ls than the larger 
* families of the p^sti (We assipfti^ this Is a mixed blessing from the 
educator's point olyvlew!) 

What Instabll Itles may Influence, the school's community roles? We ^: 
have noted the possibility of considerably Increased Immtgratlon, and/or 
Its d I reaction to areas that hay^e not .experienced It before. Internal 
migration,* as we will shortly dlscusfs, can also cause friction, and 
generate needs that the schools will be asktfd (or wish) to*afddress.^ Also, 
there will be an Increase In what we call "localism,** the sooietlgies h^rm- 
'fui trin'd toward Increasingly effective community resistance ^o, local 
^' ^ siting of airports, power plants, low-lncdme housing, mental health centers, 
y and other^faclll'tles^ that nearJy everyone approves In the abstract— but ^ 

J' ' ^snotlp this neighborhood. Similarly, res I stance* may firm In %ifie areas 
£^ :i^agdtrist further consolMatlon of school districts; and £|gaJ^st further* 
■■J .-renHahdenfent of jfie stat^ governments' >clucatlopa4 funding and 'policy roles. j 
S'r"^':.''//^^^ confrontations with the courts might o<xur. / /"^ 
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* Our basic ffe recast Invites a guess that dlyorxe rates, employment' 

rates of young mothers; and crime ratis'may stablTTle or decline, and * , * 

, that birth rates may r!se. Thus It Is v^effy Impbrtaaf to note that, of 

the&e four behavioral Indices, onlyrflmesTates as yet present~any emplrl- 

evldi|^ce that this Is happing. Of course. It Is'also Important tfiat 

. (at'least/ among whites) n;sar1y nine. out of -'ten children still live In two- 

^«rljn^t famlll^, afia" two out of three mothers/of young children do not " 

' •Vfork."\Nonethfrj,ess, we should ISrt' expect' the 'El^fles to ^'be^repri se 

of the 'Fifties. Pressures on the schools ^pd other public. Institutions 

- to act'in,/Ioco parentis seems orilikely to subside decis ivelyvanywhere. . 
• . , ■ '■■«..'•■ * , ' 

vin many communities such, f^s^ures mayi.be expected to rise— but conflict • 

over^me^etlng them will also rise. ' n * - V 

\\\. LOOKING AHEAD AT THE SCHOOI^' COMMUNITY PfOLES ■ ^ ^ 

A. Two Sognarios . ' . 

A scenario is not a fo.recast but an analytical 'too f, linHke most ' . 

other tools of futures studies, a scenario attempts, to Interrela'te a- 
■ great many variables In a manner that frankly r^lleston the authors' 
Intuf.tjve skills. As with'f Ictlonal Ized historjes th^t go ' beyond docu- 
nientable fact, a scenario falls* |n Its purpose I'f the reader's intuitive 
$e|ise of what Is credible, what "goes together,"*dl.ffer.s markedly from> 
? the autWs'. Howev^r^. this criterion ot sJccess 'or" fa Tlure'. I si not 
. .abso'luj^, A scenario which makes the best case for an unfashionable- or ; 
oeg;iected view pf the. future. can usefully. educate the reader who (foes, not 
5h>. " ■ ^^n<';:?'»rs :casiiB' Wholly persuasive. Conviprselx/ a scenario which expresses 

*f'0"9ht aj'l along* may .connote nothlng^more than shared- ^ 
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and importantly erroneous — intuitions. In this case, the '^su^^cessful" 
^ scenario fails as sfn analytical *tool- unless (as may happen) its spelling 
out of what *'everyon6 knows*' evokes chal 1 engei^ frW^thi rd parties that 
woujd not otherwise be made* . . ^ 

At. the start of this -paper ; we sketched a basic- social scenario for 
the context of the schools' communfty roles irK the next ten year^. This 
"Standard World'' is the first ^f fifteen scenarios for the next decade 

t c „ 

which Hudson Institute has developed in varying levels of detail. A 
number of these scenarios are variations of the Standard World. OtheYs ^ 

, spotlight particular possible developments thaT might or might not alter ^ 
the functlonlng^ahd trend of. the Standard World to an Important degree.^ 
Several scenarios are to greater or 1 esser \legree catas^trophic by definition. 

^ For present purposes it Is not necessary to go Into such^ detail. We 

believe that bqst readers will consider it reasonable and useful to differ- 
entiate the comingSiecade from the past one In^ roughly £he way that we 
have dqne. The next 4uestioR fs:- what sub-scenar Ids can usefully be ^ 
presented to suggest specifics, and their variation, In t+ie schools' commu- 
nlty roles? ' : ^ 

• . We have conc'luded .that the most salient distinction among school 
districts In tne next ten years Is whether^ thefr communities are perceWed' 
as growing or m decline.' Since Hudson Institute Is known to favor eco- 
nomic growth, tills conclusion runs the risk of antagonizing 'some 9f our 

readers. (^111 we be "objective" In ,sj<eitching our two scenarios, or ivlll 

^ ' ' ^ ' . ' ' ^ 

we be arguing a brief? The answer Is "Both." We want to direct attention 

to aspects of the grjowth 4ssue that seem neglected or misunderstood; we 

wH'j try to do'^thls eiFfectlvely, but clearly as proponents of a point of" 

erIc . ' - ■ -'23 . • 



. view. But we also'are persuaded that, In the 'coming, decade/ the growth- ^ 

*■ . " ■ ^ ' { 

decline dimension will, be'more Important than such other dimensions as* 

A • ; * \ ■ - / ' . 

. race and class In.cshciplog the schools' community roles. 
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, ThI.s judgment rests bn regional economic and. population trends,' and 

.especially on .the Importance that state and locVl leadership, the media, 

and -the general puWic have come to attach to-Sihese trends.' General eco- 

nomic recovery cpnnot confidently be expected to decelerate either the 

so-called '"sunbelt shrft'"^ of people and jobs,, or the recent tendency for 

more people to move out of metropolitan areas" than to move Into them. A 

number of alternative forecast-s for th^e trends are somewhat persuastve. 
* - • . 

None Is commandlngly so except i-fi the most general terms: I.e., there 
has been a long-term trend toWard Inter-reglonal convergence on various- 
measures of wealth and Inc6ne. . ,We may expect this .long-term trend to " 
persist, with" the economic growth of\ the historically more a,fflueht states 

lagging the national aV6rage; Wltbsome cities andcountles In these states^ 

~ / / * <• ■ " 

showing actual ecpnomic. decline; and with jnany^others^f earing the onset of 

■ I • l** ' 

..decline. Further, w^ can expect that the general school-enrol Iment decline 

resulting from fal:^^ birth rafes, wllj tend' to magnify the Impa^on the 

schools of any out-mlg.i:at Ion that :a 'district experiences. It s^ms worth- 

while to center our speculations on 'this new type of experience, and to 

- contrast It to the "growth scenario" that was the norm for school district/ 

for so many years. . " / 

1 • The Declining Community, and Its'.Schools' Conimuntty Roles ^ 
Jhe factprs of central Importance In the decllnljig Community a>e 
llkely^to ber ^ ^ V •! 
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a« :>u('p).us plant and personnel; 

b. a rising proportion of older people in the population; 

•c. a shrining proportion of households that h^ve children 
In the schools; r 



e 

Is relative rather than absoIQte); 



troijg sentiments a n^ -efforts , to turn the popula'^tion/ 
economic decline around (even If tfie economic "decline** 



e:^ a decline In the socio^cqnomip family status of the average 
school-child (i.e.> out-m'igrants ranked higher on these @, 
Indices than the families that remain); and 

f. a change in the balance between public and nonpublic schools* . 

• ' ' ^ ' » 

' - ' ' \ ' /v— 

This last can go either way. Schoo^ls which depend oh tuition and 

qther private support are logically more vulnerable to the out-mlgratlon 

trend than tax-supported'schools. However, if the selective character of 

out-mlgration 1^ seen as resulting in a 'Mower class^.major i ty or disrup- 

tl\^e rnlnorlty In the pub 1 ic Schools, many middle class people may be 

Activated to accept the monetary burden of pulling ^helr chMdren out^ ' 

In any case, it'"^eems evident that the' school board and sxhool offl- 
clals of the declining communi ty^vi 1 1 feel a need to enlarge (I.e., re-✓^ 
enlarge) their base of community support. An emphasis on services for th< 
elderly will seem attractive on both pragmatic and philosophical grounds. 
Including such services as recreational programs '(possibly during school 
hours, and using school staff), school-bus transportation, re-focusIng of 
school service clubs on assistance to older people, and use of retired , 
people as school al<;^s. . ' 

Second, the schools will b6 motivated to rfeduce class size, and\ ^ 
to Increase or develop emphasis on counseling and other services for. 
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•low-Income students ^nd their families; under -employed teachers may be -."^ 
^ «retralnedj;6.dduble In these roles, -or to serve as full-time special ists . ' 
I nVemed l^^l^adhig^Jte^r n I ng 
'^ •.sufrjects that especially address -"the needs of the lower- Income groups 
that. have^Becpme a, jnore prominent part of e-nrollment. . ' 

Efforts of this type will logically Include attention to the dropout 
proBlem. There wl,l 1 also be Interest In absorbing :3nd expand I. ng= pub 1 Icly 
'funded nursery schools or day-carTceiJters. 'such Interest Is likely- to 
run afoul of the' fact that m6st such centers operate. year-round, but some 
eftort to 'Involve "the schools iVi early education Is still likely to be 
made. Making kindergarten a full.rday program, at least In, low-Income 
^nelghj)brhg<^$, iSay have siml lar appeal", as a service to working mothers 
attd a nM^rfe'''itQ tal^ up'slack. ( . 

I However, i<|,^mu5t now 5|ote that many such' "log liil" responses of "the 
schools to^a ,c1ian^rng community have -1 Ittle ff any relevance to'the urgent; 

^^cSrrrs of Che |eommufll ty|s leadership. Th^ may indeed be viewed as 

f " * ■ ' " /' 

InlihlcaJ to the objectlve'of abstracting new business and resident^. The 

contention. will be.mad|that the elderly, «he poor, artd the near-poor 
< already pay less In taxes than they receive In -servloes, even. If these 
s^rvJces are nof closely "'targete<^" on- their Special heeds. High tax*es 
may be se^n as a major^ reason for the commurilty's^decl Inc. £T|ie schoqls' 
' natural Orlenf-at- Inn trt^^rA^ cm^,ii i .. . j^. .. 



natural orientation toward\serv Ices and toward meeting litmed late needs ls-l j^^''^^^ 
thus likely to sit poorly w^th^the communlt^y. leadership^ anxious efforts' 



' 'to Invest In long-^term e^nomjc Improv'ement, even short-term sncrlf Ices 
(by the.ipoor) are requl red. ? 
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Thus,' In the declining community, a second agc^nd'a for the schocrTT^ 

emerges In parallel with the f Trst, emphasizing cutting costs (especially 

of services to economically marginal groups), rationalizing the use of 

existing resources, and testing any proposed Innovations In the schools' 

community rolePs by reference to their attractiveness to buslne^?¥nd the 

middle class. ^ • 4' * . 

« . • * ' 

Tbe two agendas do have points In common. Both include a heightened 

Interest In addlttonal posslbl 1 1 ties' for state and federal aid. This 

means^ that the state and federal governments may have considerable lever- 

^e tn^fftf luenclng whether the schools of decl In Ing .communities evolve 

primarily In harmony with the service rationale or the city fathers' ^ 

investment strategies. Also^ both agendas *^lnclude concei^n for the upset 

b^ilance— In whlcfmver d^l recti on— -of public **and nonpublic school, enrol I jpent. 

The reasons for. this concern Include, In one version, the problem of the 

nonpublic schools "skimming the cream** of the public school students; In 

both vers^lonSj the exlsterfce of parallel School systems compoucids the 

problem of Inefficient resource use* As a result, declining (or relatively 

stagnant^ communities may be good testbeds for voucher experiments and 

other means for reducing the diseconomies *of having two systems^ It'ls In 

such communities that these diseconomies are most painful. Also such com** 

-^j , ' ' - ' . . ^ ^ . 

rounities feel a special ne^d to attract favorable. types of publ Ic attention 
from /the country at large; some Jnnovatlvei community services might meet*" 
^ this'' need as well. : > - 



- . ■ 2h 

■ ■ . * ' ' • ' 

•2- The Growing Communfty, and Its Schools' CommunI ty Roles 

' ^ ^ ^ '• 
We now turn attention 'to ,a schoor cH strict where -the ef^fects of ^ 

past birthrate decline have been overbalanced By I n-mlgratlon. This 

community may have started out as a ^Veestand Ing town or small city, 

but It Ks'now classified By the Census Bureau as' part of th'e "suburbs"- 

of a metrbpofi tan area, or ^^Ise it is adjacent to such an area, or It 

occupies a, choice location on the Interstate or f reeway network, orMt 

y - * ' " • - ' • "7 ' » 

has sTofne specfal attraction that serves as a riode" for development. 

I* , ^ * 

While It may (or may hot) bejn process of becoming a regional center, 
It ^robably^as a ndgrber of neighbors that are growing at a comparable 
rate. ' ^ 

We will say that Its salient characterTs tics are^hese: 

a, many relatively young, Wei 1 -educated, and prosperous people, 
.^some pf whom grew up locally, many'of whom grew up In the 
^ ■ . same general regional t:ulture, and a small but conspicuous 
, minority are genuine outlanders (e.g., "the, New York crowd**) ; 



b. an older, generally less educated and les^ affluent local 
Cijrture, Including a local leadership that favored, perhaps 
promoted, but is now not entirely comforj;able wljth the effects' 
of economlc^and population growth; ^ 

'''ik^> ''y'ocal; s'tandlards, a lot -of new, less-skilled workers; ' 
possibly blacks or hillbilly whites, or locally unfamiliar 
° ethnjc^ groups; ' 

d. by local standards, a' lot of tf-anslents, crime, disorderly 
behavior, "welfare"; ■ 

e. a construction boom; ^ . > " 

) ^ ^ ^ ■ \ * > - ' 

f. , a rising cost;of Jiving (although the price level*, by the, 

\ standards of many Itirml grants, , may still be Mow) ; ' ' 

,g. $ome school -crowiifng,. some use bf ^'tempos'* and shifts, some ' 
new construction (but possibly the latest bond Issue was 
turned down) ; , . * * , • 
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h. property taxes lower than where many In-migrants came^frgni^ 
but a ten-fold Increase over fifteen years ago for some 
locals; and • * * ^ ' . 

• t.* a 'destabilizing of traditional balances of power and "arrange-* 
ments" between political parties, and among the major- churches, 
businessmen, professionals, labor unions, a.nd ethnic groups^ 

^ As noted^ earlier, this Is Basically an old, familiar scenario, but 
^ ^ there has been some change ln, -attitudes about such sgl?jects as work^ 

chlldrtn (and willingness to-'make sacrifices In their behg^lf), the associ- 
ation of progress with economic growth, and the Inevitability of economic 
growth^ School officials no more than others are cer.taln how Important 
thfesfe changes are, but at some level of Importance they are obviously not . 
good newjs for schoot districts where taxes- have' been rising rapidly and ^ 

are destined to rise much more. < * 

«- • • jt 

7 

- Nor ai^e the schools' problems' limited to those directly associated' 
with rising rolls.* In add! tlon, the more influeatlal newcomers are . 
accustorned to different and^more costly styles and standards of munlcl- 
pal services. They want recreation programs and facl 1 1 tUs, ^'municipal 
swimming pool, trash collection, more schoaUbus routes, more police, 
-smellier class size, better-tr&lned teachers, gu{dance counselors, better 
science M^boratorles, computer' programming Instruction and so on forever. 
, • ^ Sorne of these people are also at odds with local law or custom on such 
\^ matters as alcohol, marl Juana, 'female dress on pybllc streets, suitable' 

* - r ' ' . * ^ ir ' ^ ' ' 

boo^S for school .»Hbrarles, Informal pol Ice orocedures, the social studies ^ 
currjlcutum? and ChcTstmas ^pageants Jn thd schools. - - 
; St 111, our growing community no more than our declining community 
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Is Iri ilmpfjlnent danger of. fall I ng apart at thei iseams. Most newcgmefs are 

Mmi>.x''.:t ■ '^''r': 
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reasonai^ sympathetic with th'e values and customs of. the local <julture, 
whi-ch, in turn, is reasonably tolerant of them.. The f ract iousf mi ndr i t ies ' 
on both sides are not large enough to be seriously disruptive. Moreover, 
. the economic boom has been going on -(with occasional^ dips) for some tirfte^ 
Within and outside the'commun i ty , therne is much experience-based knowledge 
of how to "manage growth" (as there. Is not for how to ^fnariage defcline"), 
'and the general feeding is that .the problems of the next ten years may be\ 
serious but ar^ still the right kind of problems to have. 

This, indeed, is why the schofel board and school officials can think ^ 
about playing more varied roles in cogvnunity life. Unjike the declining 
community,, where such thinking has a strongly defensive basis, talk in the 
growing community centers on improving "the quality of life," encouraging 
"community spirit," and the IJke. ^Moreover, there • i s*no serious schisik 
between town fathers and the school s\ The sources of frictibn relate to - 
* the allocation of resources that are mere 1<^ grow i ng less rapidly than some 
citizens* expectations. Thus both parties are In^iarested in opportunities 
^ for sharing plant, equipment, and personnel, and for meeting several needs 
at once where new construction Is concerned^A 
• . What can be done during the normal schoolday Is not much. OnNthe 
other hand, ^the schoolVare serving their commuaUles by generating a 
siderable number ^of jpVs; fpr women/these tend to be. the best jobs arour 
^ despite the general condition of labor scarcity. ^Also^ the community is 

. "receptive^ .to a work-study program In'the high school, and excited about a 
. ^ "pre- prog ram" l^n the middle school, urfder which "students are paid Jto do 
maintenance, and clerkaU-vybrk in the schools and to qsslst teachers In the 
\ lower grades' ' 

. ^ •• .30 
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Use of the "student workers afso'allows the custodral staff to work 
. t . • ■ fo • . 

... ,,a later sMft In severa^ schools.. This means that classrooms., gymnasiums. 

^ and an auditorium can be used evenings fo<r community purposes at little 

iP • . • 

(Previously, the princlpaj^ aval lable facilities wer^e.in church " 
^ basements, and access was of ten' 1 Iflil ted to members of th^ churcfi and 
\rat6rnal groups to which they- belonged,) An array of adii It education 
courses centers on equipping people to Improve the use of their leisure. 
« . time. An adylt drama club and a chamber musl-c .group are. formed. The • 

Inadequatfjes of the existing auditorium are deplored, and an adequate 
... constituency emenges'to Include a better one in the ptans for th/neW ' 

■ ■' ^ • Wgh school. A swimming pool is also added to the plans. 

Tlje growing community lost out some years ago In Its bid for a 
^ community college. As an Interim measure, arrangements are made for 

.• ■■ : ^" o - ' ' ' 

• universi ty extension courses to be 'conducted ]n the high school In the 
summer months. Inl tjal ly. these are mostly .teacher-training courses,.' 
> ' but the curriculum Is broadened each year, the cours'es are generally 

over-subscribed, and the community'^ case for a year-round Institution 
^ . - begins to h€ documented. Liaison with the state- university also facll- ' 
V C 't^tates the Intro^lUctlon of leqture and' <?oncert series which respond to, 
J the 'Community's desire for a higher cultural ''tone," ^ ^ 

opppsfte extreme, there Is ser lolTs jgoricern In the growing 
^' community about soarfng crime rates. I?)cludlng Jby fSS'al .standards) 
J- ;• ^hocklnfl prbblems of pllferaae and' vandali:5in. and -some violence.. In'flje 

'pf.'^f¥f^^:C.^^^ Xo qtt at the "roots"..pV the problem are spear heade^l'^ 

^'iij's' .bv th'e-ehurfiK»« an/l 4>i<aAt4-t^.,.i ..i^rTi-L ' _ . ■ • ,^ 

ilTce 



; :;:!>X«he-churohes and traditional youth groups, such as scouts-and po 
'&;:ilr}^:^^!^Vf^^^-' Attention tends to be focused^ on the^east controvers 



lal 



•'solution'^— the expans I on^fef .recreational faclITtles and programs—and 
the schools are more or J^ess drafted to serve this Interpretation of t 
problem. 

• --y . ■■ ■ . ■ • 

* ^'3.^ Commentary . , ' . 

Sl^ce the scenarfog^ emphasize Innovations, they tend to obscure the 
likelihood that the declining community's schools are already dojng many ^ 
of the things that *the growing dommunl^ty 's schools are only starting to 
do. However, this burden of existing commitments tends to reinforce the 



contrast we have drawn. ^ ^ 

Basically, the declIn^ng community encounters- serious conflicts 

between* the schools' perspective on the top priori ties 'for communi ty scr- * ' 

vice and the^rspect Ive of otheV local, leadership groups. Such conflicts 

are less' prominent In the growing community, the schools In Its lower- 

^ ' • . - ' ' 

c]a^s nefghborhoods may feel n^eglected, and this neglect may seem to have 

«. . * 

overtones of racial. or ethnic discrimination, but the relatively fluid 
situation, of the growing ^commun I ty oieans that these overtones appear more 
circumstantfal than deliberate; and It Is also — or even more— Important 
that }Jpwer-*lncome ^people in the growing communlty^generaliy share Its 
dptjmlsm. , . ^ • 

* We do"" not 'want to romantlcFze this polnt^^or the larger picture of 
the growing community^ which In many respects for many people seems an 
vljj^erior palace to the community that Is In decline. Assuming the two com- 
munities are of roughly slml lar size, . the law of Iner.tia suggests that the 
declining one probably has more cultural advantages, more specialized shops, 
more exper fenced teachers^ more complete^^clal services for people In need. 



If It offers fewer Jobs, the mix of job^ {and hence the cuVttjre) still 
.Hkeky to have.more niches for special talents. And of course there are 
J the Psychological and* perhaps esthetic sti^ngths of a settled environment. 
The rawness of 'the growing- cofimun I ty and Its larger environment Will be 
•depressing to many peop4e. , ' 

$tll1, It Is nearly 'impossible to sketch a scenario for the schools^ 
community roles In which the declining commMnity looks as attractive as 
the growing one*-to^the average citizen or the poor— unless the de^<^line Is 
reversed. At least we have found It so, although we urge the skeptical 
reader to give It a try; ^ - , 

Healthy communities wHl either be benefiting from general economic - 

k * 

growth or else they will be profiting at thel r neigHbors * expense/ The 
- latter *ls not a formula one can recommend for general use. But in a larger 
perspective the Issue becomes more- problematic." Can one fault the declininq- 
community if It trifes to ''steaT* Industries from somewhere else (do unto 
others as they haye done un^o you)? Can one expect its schooT^ersonnel — 
who may be genuinely convinced. In the abstract, that population and^ 
economic cfrowth are ''badV-^to stand up and be counted on this point? 

No—and sCich Inconsf $:tency fs ndt at all perverse. One m^^eason- * 
ably advocate a no-growth op slow-groWth economy for the nation while 
• scr^bllng" to Improve one's communi ty's share of the pie, But'we doubt . 
that any\atlonal gduc«tlon policy can be fprmulated to give dignity to 
Jhe ^'natural" local wish to better onVself, even at another district's 
expanse*- Tp be more .precise, >ny nat|oi%al education policy for a no- or 
. slow-growth Ahierfca must cither disingenuously blind to reality; or 
¥.Ue l.t^ must Slim to' shlf.t fynds 'frdm advantaged to disadvantaged places. 

.■'vr;;;;.; ; ...... - ' . .... " 
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Yet this last is most problematic, as recent exflerlence- with '.'no 
th" has shown>^As already noted, oyr countryw'has 'had a marked' long- 
d toward reduction of "interstate differences In average income, 
vlong y the country prospered, it was genera My. accepted tlfT federal- . 
educatl^ policy shbuld cfo Its part In forwarding the trend by disbursing 
funds under formula^'that favored the poorer states. (Thus, for example' 
federal aid in 1974-75 accounted for 24' percent of all puljl Ic school 
revenues in Mississippi, but only 5.percent"in Massachusetts.) However. ' 
under no-gr^th conditions. It comes to be challenglf that federal programs 
-should dlsproportionatel^assist those states that are moving up toward 
the national Income average, since this burdens the more affluent states 
that are "In 'decl ine." 

• J In other words, for-regions or states or schooled I str lets, as for 
Individuals and nations, wMlingness to. promote a na^rowing of inpome - 
Inequalities is terrJbly sensitive to wflther one'^ own i^e ^s moving 
up rapidly, or sluggishly, or moving down. There is great potential for 
social dlv4slveness In no-gr^wth or 'slow-growth policies and conditions. 
Unhealthy dynamics are triggered. ConflTcts of interest/ar^i heightened, 
and draped in righteous platitudes. Compromise and consensus become" 
difficult to reach. • ' 

Perhaps^ thertj Is an "art of managing decl Ine,'^ biSl^perhaps this art ' 
fs 6nly practl.cable for picture-postcard villages, not- fji'r substantial 
Industrial centers whose ralson d^etre Ms production and whose am-enltles 
arc primarily man-made-and costly. For such places. It se'ems reaspnab'le. ^ 
to state ratheV flatly that only if most people enjoy the experience of- 
b^lng better off material ly thf^n la.st year Is there any realistic ex'pectatlon 

34 
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of willingness to place , the national I ntereswt above local Interests-. And'. 

oijly If the experience of personal progress Is general can we expect a 

gopd.f4t between the schools' ccmstructlon of desirable commuhltv services 

■ ' ^ • . . . 

and that of the cl tlzens'^who must foot the bill. 

Because of renewed econorjie growth, we expect that such a "fit'* will 

.^return to being "the usuaPexpeclence In the next ten years/ and that*lts 

• atcompanlment of continuing' enrol Imeht decUlne wM^, primarily generate 

problems of surplus that can be construed as opportunities, so far as the 

concept of community schoo/*ls Is concerned. But declining enrollment can 

. produce defensive thinking— by teachers' unions, by districts that find 

themselves losfng state aid. There l.s a posslb^lJty that sucK problems 

may lobm so 4ajrge In the thlnklncj of school peopl>3 as to produce t^e 

• decoupling that our '"decline" scenario shows .\ ' - • ^ 



B. A Ranked Typology of Community Services for the Schools . - ' 

So we retu»-n our attention to the "avepage" school district, and[ we 
ask: In terms of the community's felt heeds, what are' the more J^ld less 
promising avenues of service that the schools may^pi^rsue In th?;next ten 
yeiirs?^ • ^ ^ ' - ^ s ' ' ' ' 

We suggest, first, that tt Is not useful for any school district to 
ask this! question until It takes Inventory of services already performed. 
.Except tn*a very smal^l district, this mayjbe a difficult task to do welt, 

*, \ ' ' 'C^' ' ' ' 

since- schooTs ^end to accrue Informal commitments^ In much the way^that 

\ ' "^^^ '^:\y ''/-^ '/ ^ • • ^ ^ ' ^ \ / .^^ ^ 

fire dii|>a/tments'come to'be expected to get kittens out of trees. Still, 

number pf rea^^^ First, .instances of fla-' 



tjn the existing provision of servWes may 




be-rcvealed. To eliminate such services ^and the vague r^entmenj they 
evoke may lie a better commuFTlty service than many of a'positlve kind. 
Second; existing Informal services may provide a" good Index to community 
needs: If one finds th^t a school bus dNver twice a .week lets an 
^ c-Jder I y woman hitch a ride to the grocery store, perhaps this service 
oug'ht'to be regularized, jiofstopped. . ThjTd, the exercise of costing 
out existing services and attempting to eliminate those that seeni unjust- 
ified can-^be useful-in- Itself , and also to indicate how difficult It Is 



to eliminate commitments once 'assumed , even if the basic reason' for" t-he 
commitment no longer exists. ^ , 

Turning now to our generaJ Ized ranking, of new services; It sedms to 
us t^at those which are most congenial to 'the public mOod will" relate to 

reducing the gap between the ScHbols ahd {h^ World of work. There is a 

(. • - 
great variety of ways to serve this-jaim. Some are "token," some unpromisir;? 

some may even do more harm than good, Perhaps the best promise lies in . 

•devising and Improving means for students *to obtain the ImporWt, experience 



of doing genuinely usef-ul work,, paid and unpaid. In their scli'ools and" 
communities. . * t . . 

SecondHMSt important are what we" would term "assimilative service's'-' 
In both a genera l^nd a special sense. In the .general s^nse, it . does hot 
mat^ter so much- what the%sstml latlve servfaes are ^s that more -oppoi^l- 
tfes for getting together wl th 1 Ike-mlnded neighbors are generat^ and" " 
the desire for a "sense of community," Ts served. The speelaj 'sense r«fe'rs. 
In some cases, to the same set of services,^ but with -a sp^eclal . Intent to 
provide. links between "natlyei" and newcomers (whether ' U.S. "movers" oV • * 
foreign Immigrants).. .... .' ■ 
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Generally^speaklng, assimilative services of either Jcind will take ' 
the form of evening daises, although some tan be offered to elderly ^ 
people or housewives during the day. Of course, b^th typ^s of programs 
are conimonrthey jre npt "new"; but-.tTieIr history shows a pattern of sub- 
Stantlve Innovation. Recent cultural trends have pronwted the popularity- 
of, for Instance, cooking course; for husbands and auto rep'al r\courses " 
for wives. In some aVeas, the Bicentennial generated Interest In local 
history and In the revival of^Mlontal crafts. Perhaps the best key to 
the dominant adult Interests of the'no^t ten, years Is the youthful Inter- 
< ests of the^'baby boom" generation, whose menlbers wM l be moving through 
tfiefr t*/ent.ies"and thirties Ift the next teh years, but this key does not 
suggest a very different mix of courses than the menu that is ci/rrently • 
available^ In many places. Our basic scenario nothwithsfanding, we dodbt 
that old-fashioned sel f-lmpro>^^inent and how-to-succeed- In- business courses 
will recover popularity— but. we V^u Id be wrong! 

The concept of assimilative $^rvlces also suggests a vehicle for 
cibTOn^hlty action, and we are aware^at%ome prof^esslonal discussion of 

KHmnun I ty schools'' construes the school as provldhrg leader>shlp for social 
reform. Whatever Its abstract merits, this sort of role requires a wlH- 
rngness to take risks, to court con troverjBy, that does not seem^ likely to 
characterise the situation of most school people In the next'^ten years. 

Both assimilative services a/nd those which address the school-work 
.gaR appeal to whar^we expecr^to/be major values of American culture during 
1^^'*^^^^^^ A lthird set of services that may possibly belona In 

economy through multiple and shared 

personnel). However^ there are 



p'l' 

■> % 

trade'^offs here,*since sharing ampng public services can be. expected' 
\ to^generate frictions due to darpage to equipment, fai lure to ab.ide by 
\ schedules, unclear division of responsibility, and the like. So it Is 
; important, to note that economic revival may ease the economy, pressures 
on^ local goyerhment*. A more prosperous public may place more value on 
* the quality and convenience of services, less value on maximizing effi- 
ciency of t;esource'-use, in some situations^ it may continue to seem 
terribly important for the schools to cooperate with oth^r local govern- 
ment agencies' in suiiplylitg services at less cost or improving them at 
mlnlmalcast. In other situations, the reluctance that "bureaucrats" 
'typically feel about . such 'Innovations will come to IqoIc much more reason- 
dble than It does today. ... 

However, useful innovajtions Of this, economizing type would fit Into 
a "logical miscellaneous" category' the 'components of which are defined 
by an Inventory of local heedSw- Xf^is djsf in itional. process Is of course' 
^ subject to many hazards, such as "Squeaky Wheel" demands' (should the 
squeaky wbe^ get the grease?) and Self-Appointed "SpokeS||nan" demands 
(does be speak for anyone but himself?). Doubtless, many r'eaders could 
provide a Ipng list on the basis of ^personal experience^ — but, as we 
earjier mentioned, "experience*^ can b[e a hazard, 'too: i.e.., there Is a 
common tendency for conditions to char\ge faster thah perceptions (although . 

the opposite can also occur)* . 

' ^ • - * V ' * . . 

• For our final suggest I oDj^^JejL^u Illustration of how this 



'pan work*.^; Certain habits of thought a^ gd^erated by the experience of 
coping wlth^and .planning fori the dec 1 ine ofv^ep roll ment in the elementary 



* ■ \ r ^ - • \ ' ' 

^$chooI$\ \jf^have tended i)urselves to slip Into these habit? of thought, 

yet.lt may^b^that the 'significance of the enrollment decUheVor the 

•/ • ' X ~ 

schools'- cdhmun I ty siprv Ices changes significantly once =*he decl In^-comes 
to center on the secondary Schools. ^ There are at least three reasons 
why this mighty occur: the pressures associated wItK the high schools' 
higher fixed expenses, (plant and personnel); the "solution" suggested by 
the difference l>etween present and potential enrollment; and the usually 
. greater detachment of the high school ,tl^an the neighborhood elementary' 
sch6ol firom the community It serves. ' , . 

These factors suggest strong l-ncentlVes to reduce per-pugl T costs 
and increase state aid by concen-t rating on preventing students from 
leaving school before graduation," and on outreach efforts to re-enrojl- 
thoserwhro do. They also suggest that commtinl^ty service Innovations by 
and In the typical co/iso"! Idated^hlgh school may seem a poor Investment 
because they mainly benefit an. Irpmedlate neighborhood that* Is' only 'a 
fraction of the school's "catchment" area. V ' 

^ ' - ^ . ^ ^ . 

Such developments would not Invalidate many of the points. we have . 

. made* Still, It is worth notfng that enthusiasts for^ "communl ty schools'* 

may just be getting comfortable with the planning perspective appropriate 

^for\the. experience of elementary\enrol Iment dec1 l.ne when the pass-through^ 

\ ^ of this decline to the secondW^ schools. generates a considerable jolt 
* '* " V, ^ ^ \ ' . 

for those who^ were anticipating "more qt the same." 

On this Invigorating note, we cpnclildel ' ^ 
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< ' APPENDIX 

MAJOR FACTORS AFF€CT I NG "SCHOOL- ENR&LCMENT TRENDS i 

This Past and. Fyiture Birth Rate a 

^ ^ / . ^ - 

As noted In the text, our best knowledge of the social future . 
relates to the numbers- and agfe cWs.trlbujfe^^n of people who are already ' 

^'born. -^Whlle assumptions, must .be madflt aboutilmmlgrat Ion and mtfrtallty, 
rates, one can be fairly cpnfldent about the'' numbers of first-graders 
through I982, aiW only someWhat less, confident about the number of high 
school seniors In 199^. Table 1 use$J97^ Census Bureau projections to 
show the expected trend In numbers of children ages 5-13 and 1^-17 
through 1990, wfejUe Table 2 translates these numbers Into percentage 
chaftges qy^r-^eral periods of time. Slightly more recent Census pro-^ 
Jectlons are now available. We have used the 197^ series because It 
allows hn6 to see(ho^Mrfife spread between the three projections of future 

, birth rates widens over Ahe ^decade. , ^' 

• Of course, the birth rate- has con-^nued to decline ' (after a brief 
plateau In 1975). - tht^^^jeansjgje^ca^^ a guess that^lhe number 0/ 
'5.-13XF^rs olds Irt'1985 wl llTrobaBTy^BFI^^^ Series III 

projection; However, a' closer approac^ to Series irTiri>osSLibre, since 
even /today's historically Ipw. bJrth rates c^o not point towardcomp 
fertility quite as low as Series III projects. Also,^It Is generally 
suspected that" the current rates include a "recession effect'^'and that 
v*|catch-up*? bTrths are likely, to occur/ Thls^^vlew Is supported by the 
most recent polls In which young people IndlcatjB^the number of chlldrerf 
they plan to have. , ' ^ ^ 

However, several general 'po I rftS can he made apffrt f rom> such specu- f 
latlon. As Table .2 Indicates,' the problems for the schools associated, 
with declining nutfibefs of younger -school -agife ch I Idren begin to taper Qff 
by the early l^SOs. By the mld-lSfiOs, the absolute numbers of younger 
s<h6(^l-ch|ldren wl II begin to grow slightly even If the Wrth rat^e drops, 
SpmeWha't lower than It Isj^oday—the reason being,, of. course', that the' 
larges.t<fge^ C)oho.rt.of-the so-called, baby boom Is 'on ^y "how- beginning to 
move ^ Into lts>rlme" chlJd-bearlng y^^a'rs*. By contrast, the Impact of the^^. 
•'6aby bust" Is only ngw beginning to be/elt .In thfe high .schools. Other 
•things being equal;, high' School enrollment In I98O will be only marginally 
lower than In I970i;,iind. only 7_percent lower tjia* 1974. But' the over-all 
decline from 1 97^4 9^0 -Jn numbers of children- of hfgh sphool age will 
, probably be close to- 25^.per,b;ent. This Is hartily a^fsfospect to be Ignored! 

^- ' ^ ■ ■-. r-w-^ ^ / • .. - 



"JLf"^ m6|,e'^t^^l5f^d forecasts of school enrollment' to 1?85, 

UsLpg the Se/fes,jl 'i)j3^jSct;ion, have been published by the Office of^ 
Education..? -^'^^liv ..M •" ■ ^ 
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' TABLE' 1 

. • • \ 

NUMBERS OF SCHOOL-AGE 'CH I LDREN. 1970-1990 .- 
, • ' ' (THOUSAMDS) 

Hi* . • ' ' \ ^ 

% 

? ^ AGES 5-13 AGES 14-17 

'970 - 36,636 ^ 15,910 



IS?*! • S^f.OSz # i$,878 

X 1980* ^ 

fl 30,2i»5 15,753 

III , 30,112 



1985 



1990 



*. 



I , 33,330- 

H ' , 30,380 . 14,388 

Ml > 27,9'»5 • * 



' '»J,282 13,538 

M . . 3'»,6i»3 12,9i»l 

^ 29,383 12,i»63 



.*RQfflih nwnera Is. refer to Census Bureau pnojections based • on 
3 assumptJbns f'about future birthrates. These assumptions are 
, .specified In th^ footnote to Table 2. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN SCHOOL-AGE POPUUTION. 19.70-1990 



1970-74 
"T57<F»3*- 



. I 
II 
III 

1970t80 



AGES 5-1 3 

' - n 



-11. 3r 

-11.6% 



AGES 14-^1 7. 



+ 6% 



) 



- 7% 




-17% 

-MM 

-17.8% 



+ 9%^ 
+ .X% 
- 7% 



.197'»-85 



- n 



- 3% 




-15% 
-19% 
-22% 



*Pr^ctIons asscini6 completed cohiort f er till ty rates moving toward: 



I - 2-..7 ---^ 
II- 2. r (replacement leve 
III - 1.7 
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But how'seriously should it be taken? we will shortly discuss, 
the problem in many localities can be. expected to be quite severe* But 
we are, for the moment, utilizing a nationa perspective, and froirv this 
perspecti ve--I,-et us say, the persfm'ctive of the "average schooI'*--it 
appears that the sacondary-school enrollment decline can, at least 
through 1985> probably be accommodated alrttest entirely by informal means. 
Table 3 illustrates this point with an analytical device: i.e., an 
assumption that average class size in I98O, 1985, and 1990 is three 
students smaller than in 197^. (The 197^ figure of 25 students is 
arbitrary; any estimate for that year, would do.) • * . ' 

Tl>is analysis'^ suggests that a greater but perhaps often feasible 
reduction in. the number oY^chlJLdxefv-^^ of 
the proble'm of surplus pTant^d persoTlner:^rj;n terms of ' the s.ubject of 
the present essay, the suggestion is that th6"^'average school district'* 
will not be faced with a dramatic need to expand community services- as 
a me an^ for putting i die. faci 1 i ties and teachers to use. Indeed, unless 
-tWts dTsTflct^s school board intervenes to prevent administrators and 
teachers from reducing class size,*tbe "foreseeable" opportunity for new 
or enlarged community roles that depend on enrollment decline may prove 
rather ) imi ted."^ 

IL Migration and Immigration 

*■ » _ . - • 

- A. Internal MigTatTon * ^ * ^ 

% — * -f 

Discussion of national trends is useful for national planning, and ^ 
also for indicating*~am overall bias thatwiJI tend to' reduce or exag- 
gerate the effects of. local trends, compared to what would occur if the 
nat4onaf trend" did not exist. However, its usefulness is limited by the 
considerable local- variation in birth rates, in law or practice regarding 
^school-entry and* school^ leaving age, and, so far as planning for public 
schools is concerjied, by the great , local variation in the percentage of ^ 
children who attendjion^publ ic schools. . --^ — 

: When we look ah ead>^an .a dditional complication results from the 

-^Gt— that^Ame4-4xaps->— especi ally younger ones,' don ^t stay put.' The fre- 



quencyj^rti^^ overstated, by the' 

:iamtt=tiT^f1^trri^th^ mov.e each year;''a recent~longitudinal 

mobility survey conducted by the Census Bureau showed only 4 T percent of 
households reporting any move between 1970 and 1975.* Also, a J^rge 

" ' _* *. - • 

Sirtce there were some non-reporting hoifseholds and immigrants' from 
foreign countriies were not included in the survey, ,the actual figure would 
be somewhat higher. With tfhis qualification, Mt is^still interesting to 
note that hous^eholds reporting a rapve between March 1970 and March. 1975 
were 31 percent of Northeastern white households compared to 38 percent 
for the North Central region, 46 percent for the South, and 51 |3ercent< 
for the. West. Black households showed a similar regionaKpattern but a 
narrower range (from 42^perciBnt to 53 percent). While blacks ntoved^ more 
'often, .more of th^ir moves were within the. same county. ^ 

- ■■; 43- 
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. • • TABLE 3 

, * • t. 

POTENTIAL )^ 0'r AC60MM0DATING TO DECLINING SCHOOL-AGE POPULATrON 
BY REDUCING AVERAGE CUSSROOM ^llf^- 



rF THE TOTAL SpHOOL-AGEiPOPUUTION WERE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL IN 
\S7h, WITH AVERAGE CLASSROOM SIZE OF 25 CHILDREN, We WOULD 
HAVE 1.363 MILLION CLASSROOMS FOR CHILDREN AGES 5-13, AND - 
675,000 FOR CHILDREN AGES IA-17p|H THAT. YEAR; 

THE FOLLOWING, TABLE USES PROJECTED NUMBERS OF CHILDREN IN 
THESE AGE GROUPS, AND INDICATES THE PERtENTAGE CHANGE IN 
NUMBER OF OASSROOMS TH«T WOULD RESULT, REUTIVE TO THE 197^» 
FJ6URES, ir NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER CLASSROOM WERE REDUCED TO 
22. THE DIFFERENCE FROM ^ 97* IS SHOWN FOR 1980,1985 AND 1990. 

CLASSROOMS FOR 

IIM AGES 5-13 AGES \k-]7 

1980 , ' . • . 



11 , 



+ .2% 

+ .91 + 6* 



1585 
I 



+11!^ 



^ • - 'M . - . - - 7* 



1990 
I 



. . ' ' +38* . - 9!^ 

L ^ +'6* -13* 

^" ■ . , - 2% ' -16* 
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majority of moves occur within the same county/* (Of course, even- such 
intra-county moves often entail a change of schools or teven school 
. districts.) . ' , ^ 

K. i . • ^ * , ' 

.But the fact remains, as shown in Figure I, that- long-range nibves 
are sufficiently common to have a considerable impact on regional popu- 
lation growth. The map which was printed with the text of the paper. on 
P39e II 'indicates how the combination of past birth rates and migration 
infmenced school enrollment by state$^ in the period, 1972-7^. Cle'arly, 
^not a^J southern and western states were gainers in school enrollment, 
and not all north-eastern an<il north-central states experienced a decHnq^ 
(although nearly all did). /Obviously, a breakdown by- school districts 
would^show even wre variation underlying the 'general trends: even In 
the top. growth states of Arizona and F fori da, -some school districts 
undoubtecfly had a decline. , * • ^ ' 



However, with migration data as with age-distribution data, informa- 
tion which relates to large aggregates can be helpfy-f to planning even for 
districts that experience counter-trends. The grander migration flows that 
atjtract attention at the national level are not statistical artiTactsI 



These ^'grander flows" have been^ widely discussed in recent years 
because of evidence that some familiar "long-term trepdshave changed, while 
others have intensified.; Ui>til recently, the major movements were (l) 
from nonmetropol i tan to metropolitan areas; (2) among metro areas, from 
smaller to larger; (.3) within metro areas, from central cities to suburbs; 
W regionally, from in.land to coastal' states; and (5) for blacks, from . 
rural South to the central, ci t ies of .the North. 

.Among these trends, the first to show a reve^sal--in the 1950s--was 
the disproportionate growth of'our largest cities, those wi th-^/-{5opulatjon 
of a million or more. Such ci ties- housed nearly one out of' every eight 
Americans between 1930* and 1950, compared to about one in twelve today. 
Further, only one-ninth of the growth of all metropol i tan areas. , in the 
l.960s resulted from in-migration. Since 1970, the five-year mobility 
surve^y fndicates that, *in all four major regions of the country, asi many 
dr more white households have moved out of metropol i tan areas as have 
moved into them, although the reverse conNnue^ to be true for blacks. . 



These metro-area losses accrued ^enti rely to central cities-, which 
experienced a net outmigration of seven mi 1 1 ion people in the. years 
1970-75. Suburbs and/'second cities" in metro ^reas continued to grow, 
but there was a net outflow of a mfllion and a half Americans from metro 
areas to more sparsely settled places. Whi le 'this-appeared to reverse a 
v.ery^ long-term trend, about five eights of these losses were to counties 
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bordering on rftetro areas. Generally speak! ng^ farming areas continued 
to lose p0pulat;.lon. Qover^nment studies suggest that the biggest gainers 
In the early 1970s were state capJtols, certain retirement and resort 
areas, and col lege ^tovOns. The big losers v/ere clearly the largest cities, 
•primarily In the North— but Lds Angeles, for Instance, also lost'populatlon. 

* Some of t'hese recent changes may be temporary. When one Veads that 
many Southern states have exceeded their projected population for I98O * . 
(and. that New Mexico has reached its 1990 projection) / It Is well to 
remember that old rule of thumb for California: that three out of four 
in-mlgrahts did nof remain permanently. In'partlcular , there may be 
transient recession effects involved in the recent spurt of areas where, 
generally, the cpst of living is ^fairly low, and where serious unemploy- 
ment often did not appear untH 1976* 'Also, inter-censal surveys (which 
utilize fairly small samples and somewhat exper imental mpans for improving 
the fpliability of the count) may^be subject to some, correction after»r>lhe 
next full-population census in 1980--but, "of course, this correction might 
* show greater shifts rather than less. " ^ ' 

About all that can safely be said. at this, point is that Florida §nd 
thj^ western part of the South have been growing rapi<lly; that the metr'o- 
politan-area population is spreading out and overflowing Its technical 
' boundaries; and that the rest of the "npnmetro" growth is concentrated in 
places that may soon qualify as new metropolitan areas or, at least,- that , 
are moce urban than rural.. It may also be that the interstate highway 
system is ''structuring*' population shafts as the railroads djd In the. \ 
^ la^t century; it may be, for the first tiftie, that more blacks are.mdving 
to the South thaa ai*e Jeaving/l t; it may b,e that an important growth surge 
wJll occur in both old and, new coal -rprinin^ areas; It may be that Florida . 
. is^^'&aturated" and It^ immediate .neighbors wi IJ ^begin to grow more rapidly. 
• But all such posslbi'l Ities must be regarded as conjectural' today. 

Elr . Immigration • ' 

Another factor of importance for many locaTities is immigration from 
•abroad.* *While the numbers of legal ilhmi^rants rarely exceed ^00,000 a 
year, the birth-r^te ddcline hasr enhanced' thei r importance. Immigration 
, rather than natural Increase; accotmced for about one In ten net additions 
to thie U.S. population in I960;' the current figure Js roughly one in four.^ 
An estimated ;ten percent of our woVkforcSare recent immigrants, and their 
national origins are dramatically different, from even a decade ago, in 
large part because, of changes in the quota rli;les.. The percentage who are 
Asian, and especial ly^Ff 1 Iplnos and Koreans, has jumped from 13 percent -to 
3^ percent since 1965^ Of these Asians, an .astouVidlng 46 percent of those 
who have wprk experience. have professional and technicaV occupations com- 
' parted to about . 14 percent for our workforce ps a whole; and to a mere 9 
' * percent of I mm I grants ..from countries in the Western hemisphere. Meanwhile, 

' 5f : : : ' ' ' ^ 

Principal source for the discuss.ion of immigration Is: 1^75 Annual 
Report-: Immigration and Natural Ization Service , USGPO. 



European, immigrants have not only^ropped from* 38- percent to 19 percent 
of the total; also the numbers of S^k and Portuguese immigrants have ' 
zoomed to rfval the/British and Italld^, and vastly to exceed the Germans, 
whpse proportion was -the hlgjiest for martv years. -SlmJlarly, among western 
^mlsphere immigrants, Canadians have beer^^cl i psed by people from Mexico- 
and the Caribbean area.. • 

Such developments are enormously importa^nt in certal^n parts of the 
country, the rap4d impact of Cubans on Florida being only the most con- 
spicuous case. Other areas continues to be virtuafly untouched by foreign 
immigration, legal and other. 

What are the implicatTons of these facts and figures for our subject? 
So far as immigration Is concerned, an additional point of interest is 
that the number of young people reaching working ag^is going, to drop 
sharply over the next dozen^years, A shortage of l^s-skilled workers 
, is expected to emerge. As this occurs, pressures to reduce restrictions 
on Imrrvigration may become sufficient to override the objections of orga- 
nized labor (which is even more opposed to the alternative of ^'exporting 
' work"). Thus the fact that Immigration has .been relatively stable durj'ng 
a period when unprecedented numbers of young Americans have been entering 
the workforce each year— a period, also when teenage unemployment has' been 
very high--Is not necessar i 1 y a vaUd indicator of wha^t js to come. It 
may^be that rather large numbers of communities in th<£^mld- 1980s will face 
the problems associated vflth large foreign-speaking colonies with alien 
traditions, limited education, an'd limited skills. Further,, if the pace 
of Industrial Ization ^accelerates Jn the^ southeastern and south central 
states^ some^f these problems will acc^rue to communities that have never 
experienced such a thing before. Where, this occurs, the. twin (Sometimes 
conflicting) objectives of assimilating the newcbmers and ^'preserving'* 
their cultural tradi t ions may well dominate the new community role of 
schools. 

Internal migration also generates problems of asslmi lation, as well 
as modifying school enrollment trends. As indtcated in our "expanding 
" community" scenario, tnlgration patterns are currently dominated by people 
wjth -relatively high education who move from areas where educational expen- 
ditures are high to areas where they are relatively low, and often from 
areas wherfe education^ Is strongly. a local concern to.-areas where it has 
been tradI tlonally' promoted and funded primarily by state government. 
While the scale of this long-distance migration Is easy to exaggerate, the 
^ .'frictions, and opportuolties It holds seem worthy of note, together with* the 
possibility that more Intensive industrial Ization of th^ receiving areas 
could alter the socioeconomic mix without altering the expectation of high 
levels of social services. i 

^ ; ' ' ': ^ — — — - ■ ■ 

Our discussion o'f migration trends draws heavily on a current major 
^ Hudson Institute^ study of the future of the United States and its regions, 
funded by a grant from the Economic Development Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. * ^ 
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